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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Cat Chat 

Cats are sensitive creatures. One of our 
neighbors disagrees with us on this point. His 
remarks, he states, to a pair of songful felines, 
who persisted in doing vocal exercises under his 
window, around the witching hour of midnight, 
for two long weeks, would jar the sensibilities of a 
rhinoceros. But they continued, undaunted 
by mere disapproval, until, one night, the worm 
turned from the oral to the physical. It threw 
things. Only after seven badly aimed articles 
had hurtled through space and struck the 
ground beside them, did they so much as notice 
his agitation. The seventh (a solid geological 
specimen) landed directly between them. ‘They 
gave one reproachful glance aloft and fled to re- 
turn no more. 

But cats are sensitive creatures. ‘‘ Peaches,’ 
our six months’ old Persian lady, whimpers like a 
baby if we speak sharply to her, and backs away 
with a hurt and frightened look in her soft, copper 
eyes. A pat and a reassuring word, and she is 
her sunny, golden self again. 

Cultivate a quiet, even tone in speaking to a 
cat. She is a dignified creature and resents 
boisterousness as much as a high-bred lady. She 
does not mind a romp, providing it is not a one- 
sided affair, and she is allowed to hold her own. 
All animals have rights, and the rules of play are 
not limited to the human variety.. Animals have 
their off days, when they feel upset, and seedy. 
They do not enjoy being pulled about and shown 
off when not feeling well, any more than a person 
would enjoy it. A bilious attack will make a cat 
mope and look wretched. Keep him quiet, and 
leave him to himself, with plenty of water, but no 
food. When he again manifests an interest in 
play and meals, it is safe to assume that the at- 
tack is over. 

Do not suddenly dump him, while sleeping, 
out of his favorite chair. To be sure, the chair is 
yours and you want it, but so does he, and, if he 
must be displaced, lift him gently and place him 
on the floor. 


Too many people assume that animals are 
mentally constituted entirely unlike humans. 
They are startingly like us in their moods and 
tenses, likes and dislikes, and it is a safe assump- 
tion that whatever spells extreme discomfort to 
us, spells the same to our pets. They grow like 
us by association—and are whacked forit! Itis 
only when we find the distance between our 
propensities and theirs widening perceptibly by a 
forward and upward movement on our part, that 
we have any right to complain of their frailties. 

The Golden Rule was not written for human- 
ity’s benefit alone; it was intended to benefit 
every living creature.-—The Humane Pleader. 


One of our visitors recently told us about a cat 
he owned and how it had saved his baby’s life. 
The baby was in the crib in another room. The 
mother heard a noise and went into the baby’s 
room, saw the family cat, which seemed to be 
fighting at something in the crib. Of course she 
was very much alarmed and rushed to see if the 
cat were attacking the child. She found that the 
faithful cat was fighting desperately with a large 
rat which had jumped into the erib. 

Just as the mother arrived the cat secured the 
rat and was killing it. Upon investigation she 
found that the rat had bitten the cheek and one © 
of the ears of the baby, and had it not been for — 
the cat the child might have been killed. 


Care of Cat’s Ears 


A cat’s ears should have constant attention. 
If on careful examination you do not find the ears 
perfectly clean, appoint yourself a committee of 
one to make them so. If you find a deposit of 
small black particles, either mites or other for- 
eign matter, take a match stick, make a small 
swab of cotton at end, moisten it in a solution of 
boracic acid and gently and thoroughly clean 


‘the ears, never putting the soiled cotton in the 


ear a second time. A small pinch of dry boracic 
acid powder in each ear allays any irritation. 

To prepare the solution take a teaspoonful of 
boracic acid to a cup of boiling water, cool and 
bottle this, marking bottle, and always keep it on 

If the mites have hardened into a mass in the 
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ear, a little sweet oil will loosen them so that they 
can be removed without causing pain. 

It may be necessary to cleanse the ears every 
day or two for a couple of weeks if this condition 
is of long standing. If not cured in that time, 
use a mixture of equal parts of ether and peroxide 
for cats, dilute one half with water for kittens. 
After cleaning thoroughly, moisten swab and go 
gently deep down into the ear, and over the inner 
surface of the ear once. A little sweet oil or a 
pinch of boracie acid powder will alleviate any 
burning sensation. 

Once a week is none too often to examine ears 
and cleanse thoroughly. After they are in a 
clean, healthy condition, they need only be 
wiped out with a small piece of linen dipped in 
the boracic acid solution. 

In the case of a running ear applications of 
dry boracic acid powder on a swab daily for a 
week or two will give considerable relief, wiping 
the outer edge where it discharges with the ether 
and peroxide mixture. 

If mother cats are afflicted with unclean ears, 
no doubt the kittens will have the same trouble, 
which will mean extra work, so keep the mother 
— eat in the best possible condition. 

If it is found impossible to clean, and keep 
clean, the ears of any cat, consult a good veterina- 
rian at once.—Olive E. Gilbert, in The Cat 
Review. 


Now and then it is safe to move a pet cat from 
one home to another though generally speaking I 
would never dare to risk it as a cat is ‘so apt to 
wander off to find its old home. The following 
extract from a letter shows one of the exceptions 
: to this case. 

‘“My old cat I moved here from my old home 
six weeks ago is a queer, philosophical, wise old 
animal, and he takes no risks of getting lost. He 
is a great favorite in his new home but does not 
dare venture out of doors.” 


A starved cat does not make a good mouser. 
Feed your cat well, give it fresh water often. 

Do not put a ribbon or a collar on your cat’s 
neck. Cats have been caught on fences, bushes 
and limbs of trees by these collars and have not 


been able to free themselves. They have been 
known to strangle to death. 

Much needless suffering would be prevented if 
but one of every litter of kittens were left to live, 
for it is hard to find good homes forthem. Save 
one male kitten for the mother cat, otherwise she 
may suffer. 

Cats are intelligent and affectionate and re- 
spond quickly to kind treatment. They care 
more for persons who are kind to them than for 
their homes. 

Who Kills the Birds? 

Mr. John F. Dann published in the San Diego 
Union, January 25th, the following: 

After a trip along the shore of the bay, where 
we saw dead gulls, cormorants, ducks and grebes, 
we went out on the Santa Fe spur embankment. 
Here we saw a flock of Western Willets. Out of 
35 birds, there were ten with only one leg, and 
five with one broken leg each. There are no 
doubt hundreds of crippled birds around the bay 
at this moment. And all of this suffering and 
misery of our trusting friends is caused by 
thoughtless and heartless parents giving boys 
guns to shoot and kill, contrary to law. I have 
seen boys under 12 shoot for an hour at shore 
birds. All of this shooting is done for fun. 
The possession of a gun stirs the instinct to kill. 
In one up-town neighborhood are three small 
boys with guns, who have denuded the neighbor- 
hood of all bird life. And the fond parents did 
not sense a thing till one of them shot his gun in 
the family sitting room. The Good Book says 
that only the merciful will be shown mercy inthe 
judgment. And the-person who does not show 
merey to our animal and bird friends will surely 
reapin kind. Killing for sport, killing out of sea- 
son, killing protected creatures, killing illegally 
or killing unnecessarily, will surely react to the 
individual and to the community. A merciful 
man will be merciful to his beast. God inspired 
that statement and it must be true. We wish all 
could take a course in humaneness. These 
people are ignorant of the fundamentals of life— 
the great principles of right and wrong. The 
right instruction of the young determines the 
spirit of every city. JOHN F. DANN. 

The Western Humanitarium. 
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The following circular we believe should be 
published far and wide. Many persons do not 
realize what harm they are doing when they pull 
up wild flowers by the roots, and perhaps cast 
them aside in a few hours to wither. 


How Children Can Help the Wild-flowers 

Children all love the wild-flowers; but they do 
not usually realize how much some kinds of 
flowers need their care. Children go on picnics 
and see what large bunchesof the prettiest flowers 
they can pick, which are wilted and thrown 
away long before they reach home. Some kinds 
of flowers are dying out in certain places just be- 
cause they are picked in this way, so that none 
ean go to seed. All children should know the 
trailing arbutus, and the fringed gentian, and the 
searlet cardinal flower; but they should know 
that these flowers are particularly delicate and 
not to be picked, no matter how pretty they look 
and how much the children want to make big 
bunches for their parents or teachers. Many 
other flowers grow much more freely and can be 
picked. Children should ask their teachers to 
tell them about the different needs of the different 
kinds of flowers, and if the teachers have not 
studied about the subject they can get a great 
deal of information by writing to the Society for 
the Preservation of Native New England Plants, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


About the Sparrow 

The Nomad gave an interesting letter in the 
Boston Transcript from a Mr. Charles F. Cun- 
ningham of Heath Hill, Brookline, which gives 
a different view of the English sparrow than that 
which some of the ornithologists have given. 
Although the Nomad is not entirely favorable to 
the English sparrow himself yet he is fair enough 
to give this letter, which I am sure many of our 
readers will agree with. My own experience 
with birds about the bungalow in Dedham leads 
me to agree with this defense of the sparrow. 

A, H. 8. 

“T have had,’ Mr. Cunningham says, ‘‘several 
nests of English sparrows on my piazza screen 
each year for several years. On a post of the 
same piazza, about ten feet from these nests, a 
pair of robins build a nest and raise their young. 


In the shrubbery, catbirds, fly catchers, yellow 
birds, vireos, chipping sparrows, thrushes, and — 
many other birds build their nests and raise their 
young year after year, paying no attention to the 
English sparrows, and unmolested by the English 
sparrow. He works hard, giving forth his cheer- 
ful chirp. What he says I do not know, but I 
think it is always something cheerful. If his 
and her young ones are molested they will fight 
anything from their own size up to a large man— 
yes, fight to their death. Near my house are 
several elm trees, the leaves of which tree, as you 
know, are eaten by canker worms and the elm - 
beetles; in fact, were nothing done to prevent it 
every leaf would look like a piece of lacework be- 
fore summer was over. Watching to see what 
the English sparrows fed their young on, I saw — 
that they were flying back and forth between the 
elm trees and their nests with canker worms in 
their beaks which they dropped into the wide- 
spread mouths of their little ones as fast as they 
could fly back and forth. All day long, a day of 
twelve hours with no rest—I did not count the © 
number of canker worms destroyed, but the 
number was large. I do all I can to encourage 
these little friends of the elm trees to live near me. 

“Again, as I was walking across the Public 
Garden one morning, I noted that a strong north- 
wester had blown in great swarms of the brown- 
tailed moth. I noted the air was quite crowded 
with English sparrows, darting about, seizing the 
moth on the wing, plucking off its wings and 
eating the moth, in fact plucking the wings off 
more moths than they could eat, evidently for 
the sporting instinct of man and animals and 
birds to destroy more than they need to eat at the 
time. Alas! man had killed off so many of these 
little friends, there were not enough to destroy 
but a small proportion of the moths. But they 
were doing valiant work, which I did not see 
anyone else doing. I know all birds and squir- 
rels will eat the green buds from trees, as you 
noted; but this is generally the case when other 
food is scarce. The little birds could find noth- 
ing to eat; they must have something. Can we 
begrudge them a day’s food? The trees do not 
begrudge them, because, for every bud so taken, 
nature enables them to send out more buds to 
take their place. 
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“The sparrow does not pull the tree up by the 
roots as man does the Mayflower, ladies’ slipper 
and other wild flowers. For every bud you saw 
the sparrow eat, to save his life, they save thou- 
sands of leaves later by their destruction of worms 
and insects.” 

Mr. Cunningham proceeds to rebuke the 
Nomad for the slogan (not his, but a correspond- 
ent’s), ‘“‘ Kill a sparrow a day’’; and he goes on: 
“Imagine a large crowd of boys out to kill 
sparrows; what would happen is that not only 
English sparrows, but nearly all sparrows would 
be exterminated, and our trees would be at the 
mercy of the innumerable worms and insects 
that do uncaleulable harm in money value to our 
agriculturists and horticulturists. There are 
many kinds of sparrows, viz.: Chipping sparrow, 
field sparrow, fox sparrow, grasshopper sparrow, 
Ipswich sparrow, savanna sparrow, sharp-tailed 
sparrow, song sparrow, swamp sparrow, tree 
sparrow, vesper sparrow, white crowned sparrow, 
white throated sparrow, English sparrow and 
junco—fifteen in all. An authority writes: 

‘The sparrows, male and female, are more 
or less striped gray and brown, and as they stay 
much on the ground their colors afford them good 
protection. Their flight is short and labored. 
They are difficult to identify and require pa- 
tience.’ All the above kinds will feed together, in 
flocks, wherever insects or seeds are to be found. 
The above shows that even an expert finds the 
different kinds hard to distinguish. How, then, 
could a man, woman or child, not experts, be able 
to tell one sparrow from another. They could 
not do so, and the result of killing would be as it 
has been in the past that all sparrows would be 
killed. I have known cases where boys have 
scattered poisoned grain for sparrows and killed 
every sparrow in the vicinity, English and others. 
All sparrows eat seeds, and insects, and worms; 
our gardens and lawns would be filled with weeds 
if it were not for the sparrow, especially the Eng- 
lish sparrow who is at work here the year round. 
Will you investigate this subject and change your 
slogan to read ‘ Kill no bird on any day?’”’ 


Miss Mary Craige Yarrow has had a leaflet on 
the Sparrow printed, which may be obtained at 
the Animal Rescue League. 


Reports of Good Work 

At the annual meeting of the Salem Animal 
Rescue League which was held the 14th of June 
at the home of Miss Anna Fessenden, its founder 
and secretary, they reported 725 cats and kittens, 
and 118 dogs as being rescued during the year. 
The work has increased to such an extent that a 
conveyance of some sort has become necessary. 
A Ford motor car has been purchased and will 
soon be in commission. This League has main- 
tained nineteen drinking pans about the city and 
these have been of incalculable value in hot 
weather. Miss Fessenden writes,—‘‘It takes 
great .patience and much work to care for these 
pans as there are many hoodlums in Salem who 
delight in tipping them over, and fouling them, 
and even delight in stealing them when they get 
the opportunity.’ This League has a member- 
ship of 386 and should have many more. It is to 
be hoped that Salem will by and by wake up to a 
greater realization of the great good that is ac- 
complished by this organization. 


A very attractive year book has been issued by 
the Cheshire County Humane Society of New 
Hampshire, containing not only facts in relation 
to the work but striking pictures illustrating the 
work done. This society cares for both children 
and animals; its agent, Mrs. Jennie P. Powers, 
has long been known as a fearless and zealous 
worker in the cause. The president is Frank 
A. Wright; the treasurer is Miss Grace B. Liver- 
more; and Mrs. R. P. Hayward is secretary. 
Any one who is interested in humane work would 
better send to Mrs. Jennie B. Powers at 101 Main 
St., Keene, N. H., for a copy of this report. 


The Work Horse Relief Association had an un- 
usually large and interesting parade this year. 
Their first parade was held in 1903 and has been 
an annual event since that time. Besides the 
yearly parade, the association maintains a free 
hospital for horses, in which hospital the Animal 
Rescue League has a Receiving Station. During 
the hot weather they also provide water and 
shower stations for horses and thousands of 
horses are helped through this means. Stable 
inspection is another feature of their work, also 
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sprinkling of ashes and sand on the slippery 
streets during the winter. Mr. Henry C. Mer- 
win, president of the association, is a true animal 
lover and does not spare himself in his efforts in 
the cause. 


SHOWING THE NEED OF HUMANE WORK. 


The above painful photograph illustrates the 
condition a horse may get into when hidden away 
in the country. A horse badly affected with 
mange was taken from northern Massachusetts 
into southern New Hampshire and gave the 
disease to a stable of horses there. Mrs. Jennie 
Powers, the fearless and zealous agent of the 
Cheshire County Humane Society, discovered 
_ these horses, had the above horse killed and sup- 
plied remedies for those that were affected in the 
stable. As the diseased horse came from Massa- 
chusetts we thought it only fair to send Mrs. 
Powers the money she had to pay out in this case. 

Mrs. Powers writes the following regarding 
this matter: 

Dear Mrs. Smith: Your letter with check for 
$15 came this A. M. Thank you a thousand 
times for it. Am sending you a better picture 
of the horse which was killed. I was down there 
again last Wednesday with a vet. and he went to 
work on the other three horses to show the owner 
how to apply the remedy. The vet. ordered the 
horses clipped, and it is up to me to see that they 
are kept out of a draft.—G. P. 


The League’s Missionary Work 


Our agent who has been doing missionary 
work down on the Cape and in the eastern part of 
the State has rescued some animals from very 
bad conditions: one calf that was thrown out by 
an owner on his way to the station because he 
was sick and left in the woods to die; another | 
case of calves with their four legs tied together 
and thrown into the bottom of a cart—he 
obliged the driver to stop his cart and make the 
calves comfortable before he was allowed to go 
any further; he has found numbers of dogs and 
cats on farms in the country that were poorly 
fed, and sick, and had them killed, and recently 
has been going about to farms looking after pigs, 
insisting on the farmers placing them in dry 
places, and having a covering to protect the 
animals from burning summer sun, and the cold 
and stormy days of winter. i“ 

In a number of houses our agent visited, dogs 
were found with apparently nothing to feed them 
on, and in such cases our agent persuaded the 
owners to allow him to put the dogs to death. 

A barn was found in one town on a small farm 
that had no windows or ventilation of any sort. 
Our agent made the owner promise to put win- 
dows in at once, and he will visit the place again 
to see that it is done. 

The horses that our agent puts to death are 
horses that might otherwise be left literally to_ 
starve to death as the owners do not know how to 
shoot a horse, and will not take the trouble or go 
to the expense of getting a veterinary doctor. 
Therefore, in putting to death old horses and 


starving dogs our agent has accomplished enough sats 


to justify us in sending him out for this work. 


IS NOT MISSIONARY WORK NEEDED HERE? 
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CALF RESCUED BY MR. IRWIN. 


One of the horses Mr. Irwin found in his 
travels on the Cape had such a terrible sore 
mouth that it was evident he had been driven 
with a wire bit. This old horse had been chang- 
ing hands among the cheap jockeys, selling from 
$35 down to $10. He is now being looked after 
carefully, and our agent is going to watch him, 
hoping that later on he can buy him and prevent 
his being sold again. 

Mr. Irwin writes: ‘‘I am glad to say I am 
finding things much better through the district 
on my second visits, and I think many of the men 
are trying to do better, as they never know when 
I will come again. My hardest work from now 
on is to secure feed for the horses, as it is very 
searce and poor. Many of the owners of animals 
are not as disagreeable as they were when I first 
visited them. 

“The story leaflets that you sent I am trying to 
get into the public schools and have the teachers 
read aloud to the children.” 


This work is something that the more we do, 
the more we see the need there is of it. A great 
deal of the cruelty to animals in these country 


places is from ignorance, and because the owners 
have no fear of the law. We would like to have 
men employed going over all the State, searching 
out such places as these our agent visited last 
winter and spring. We have stopped the work 
for the summer but hope to resume it again in the 
fall if the public are sufficiently interested and 
generous with their donations to enable us to do 
so.—A. H. §. 


In last month’s paper I gave several of the 
stories that were written by children of the 
Cotuit Grammar School on kindness to animals. 
I sent to one of the children as prize for the 
best story, one of my little books, Fourfooted 
Friends, which I wrote some time ago and 
which was published by Ginn «& Co., and re- 
ceived the following letter in reply :— 

Cotuit, Mass., June 18, 1922. 
Dear Mrs. Smith:— 

Please excuse me for not writing to you before 
as I have been busy studying my school work 
preparing for examinations. How surprised I 
was when Mr. Irwin said I had written the best 
story. I had no idea that I would win the prize. 
I did not think my story would be any good be- 
cause I made it up in a hurry. I have read 
twenty-two of the stories in the book already. 
They are the nicest little stories I have ever read. 
How any one can be cruel to birds and animals is 
more than I can see. I love all kinds of animals 
and birds and should think everybody else would. 

There was a wild cat around our house once 
and mother gradually tamed him and coaxed 
him into the house. That was in the winter 
time. And we kept him a long time. 

I have a cat now and hisnameis Tommie. He 
is certainly cunning and I would not hurt him for 
all the world. 

You do not know how pleased I am with the 
book and I thank you very very much for it. 

Yours sincerely,—Blanche Baker. 


In France the oxen that work in the fields are. 
regularly sung to as an encouragement to exer- 
tion, and no peasant has the slightest doubt but 
that the animals listen to him with pleasure.— 
Los Angeles Times, Sunday, March 12, 1922, 
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The American Humane Association, Albany, 
N. Y., publish a leaflet entitled, “‘Common 
Cruelties to Horses,’’ which we urge every one 
who has any desire to help these faithful servants 
of man to send for and distribute liberally. It 
should be put in stables both private and public; 
in hotels; sent out on farms; given to school 
teachers and to preachers of the Gospel. It is 
illustrated and should appeal to every one, young 
or old.—A. H. 8. 


We are always glad to be corrected when we 
publish any statement that is not correct. 
Mr. Horton of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, wrote me, on 
June 9, Dear Mrs. Smith: We were interested to 
read the article in ‘‘Our Fourfooted Friends”’ for 
May, under the heading, “Easter Bunnies.”’ 
The report that scores of rabbits were set loose 
in the streets of New York by owners who found 
it inconvenient to keep them, was a newspaper 
story, and we have been unable to find any foun- 
dation forit. You may recall that some years ago 
this Society secured convictions for selling baby 
chicks for Easter favors, resulting in the breaking 
up of this practice so. far as New York City is 
concerned. Very truly yours,—W. K. Horton, 
Gen'l Manager. 


| STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


President Roosevelt and the Kittens 

President Roosevelt and Mr. Root, Secretary 
of War, were returning from a ride when they 
heard sharp cries of distress close by. ‘‘ What is 
it?”’ asked Mr. Root. 

“Kittens, I think,” replied the President, turn- 
ing his horse round, ‘‘and they seem to be in 
trouble.” After listening again, he discovered 
that the melancholy chorus issued from the open 
basin of a drain. 

The President beckoned to two urchins, who 
were watching him from a distance with awe. 


‘“Will one of you boys crawl into the opening 
while the other holds his legs?’’ President Roose- 


_velt asked. 


Sport like this, while the greatest personage in 
the country looked on, could come reasonably 
only once in a lifetime, and the boys quickly 
grasped the opportunity. 

‘““That’s it!’ exclaimed the President. 
what do you find?” 

‘Cats in a bag,” called out the boy with his 
head in the drain. The other boy clung sturdily 
to his companion’s legs. The kittens, not know- 
ing that their sad plight had touched the sym- 
pathies of the nation’s head, wailed as if some > new 
misfortune had overtaken them. 

‘Drag them out!”’ came the command. 

In a moment the President of the United States, — 
the Secretary of War, and two excited youngsters 
stood around the three forlorn little kittens in 
silence. Then the wrath of the leader blazed out 
upon the wretch who had flung them to die in 
slow agony. The commotion brought out a 
wondering butler from a neighboring house. 

‘Will you care for these little kittens?”’ asked 
the President; ‘give them food and a good 
home!”’ 

The man, overwhelmed by the honor, eagerly 
accepted the trust. The President thanked him, 
told the lads that they were fine fellows, and 
moved on with his companion to the White House. 

If the chosen ruler over seventy-five millions 
of people could find time to render the little act 
of mercy recorded in this true story, and feel it 
a clear duty to bestow care and thought on a 
family of outcast pussies, can any man, woman, 
or child neglect to do his or her duty by the 
‘“Tesser brethren’? under the excuse of ‘no 
time,”’ or, “it is no business of mine?”’ . | 


‘Now, 


A Story of Queen Victoria 

The little children of today have lost one great 
happiness—that of owning ‘‘ Victoria the Good”’ 
for their Queen. Their elders, who lived in the 
reign of this grand, wise, and gentle lady, can 
remember her fondness for animals—not only for 
her own special pets, but for all helpless, age 
creatures in the world. 

She hated cruelty, and once said that ‘‘the 
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thought of it drove her quite wild.’’ She loved 
mercy. She would never allow any living thing 
to be hurt or oppressed if she could help it; never 
hunted poor animals to death for “sport,” as 
many so-called ladies do now. Victoria found no 
pleasure in barbarous amusements. She loved 
_ to protect, not to destroy;and she would have laid 
down her own loyal life rather than have looked 
on and encouraged by her presence the awful 
horrors of the hateful and demoralizing bullfight. 
Thus her example was a benefit to the whole 
country. Even now those who knew her can 
hardly think without tears of that sad day when 
she was taken from us, and of how, at the very 
last, she called for her little dog that she might 
caress him and say “‘Good-bye.”’ 

One of the touching stories told of Queen Vic- 
toria’s tenderness for dogs is that of her first visit 
to Craithie Church, near Balmoral. A fine dog 
belonging to the minister followed him up the 
pulpit steps, and laid down against the door dur- 
ing the sermon ‘‘as still as a stone.’ The next 
day Sir George Grey, who was then in attendance 
on Her Majesty, met the minister and reproved 
him for allowing his dog to be on the pulpit steps, 
adding that he was sure the Queen would not 
approve of it. The minister at once promised 
that his pet should be kept out of church next 
Sunday, and kept his word by leaving the dog at 
home when the day came round. 

During the following week the minister was 
honored with an invitation to dine with the Royal 
Family. After dinner,in conversation, the Queen 
inquired after the dog, and asked why he was not 
on the pulpit steps as before. 

“Please, Your Majesty,’ answered the min- 
ister, “‘I kept my dog at home, as Sir George 
thought that he might annoy Your Majesty.” 
“Oh, no,” replied the Queen. ‘‘ Let him come 


as usual. I wish everybody behaved as well at 
church as your noble dog!’’—Our Animal Brothers 


Guild. 


_ Kind deeds outlive marble monuments and 
remain when all else perishes. They are the 
beautiful gems and fragrant flowers of life, and 
are pearls strung for eternity.—M. C. Jordan. 


July 13: 272 cats and 19 dogs taken by the 
League. 


A New Version 
Abbie Ben Adams—may her life be spared! 
Awoke one night and felt a trifle scared, 
For on her shirt-waist box, cross-legged sate, 
A vision writing on a little slate. 
Exceeding nervousness made Abbie quake, 
And to the Vision timidly she spake, 
“What writest thou?’? The Vision looked ap- 
palled 
At her presumption, and quite coldly drawled: 
“The list of our best people who depart 
For watering-places sumptuous and smart!” 
“And am I in it?’”’ asked Miss Abbie. ‘“‘No.”’ 
The scornful Vision said: ‘‘You’re poor, you 
know.” 
“T know,” said Abbie; ‘‘I go where it’s cheap; 
I can’t afford mountains or prices steep; 
But ere you leave, just jot this item down— 
I never leave my cats to starve in town.”’ 
The Vision wrote and vanished. Next night, 
late 

He came again and brought his little slate, 
And showed the names of people really best, 
And lo, Miss Abbie’s name led all the rest! 

—Animal’s Friend. 


A Brave and Kind Boy 

For a number of years; sparrows have availed 
themselves of a warm and cozy nest in the upper 
corner of a two-story house in East Cambridge. 
There is a fairly good sized hole under the gutter 
on the southeast corner of the house and here 
the birds gain shelter during stormy weather. 

The nest is very near the edge of the hole and 
small twigs and twine stick out into the air. 
In the severe storm Sunday, June 11, the high 
wind and rain moved the nest in such a manner 
that the little bits of wood and string formed a 
perfect noose. 

During the height of the storm the mother 
bird, which had three or four little ones in the 
nest, attempted to enter her abode when the 
wind blew hard again, causing the noose to close 
about her neck. She could not move and was 
dangling in the air, when her plight was dis- 
covered by a woman who resides on the second 
story of a three-family apartment next door. 

She tried to reach the sparrow with a broom 
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and stick, but her efforts were in vain. Finally 
she saw John Margey, a boy of fifteen years, pass- 
ing by, and called his attention to the bird. 

The boy climbed up on a small fence and then 
up the side of the house, a distance of more than 
20 feet. His only means of reaching the slowly 
dying sparrow was to hold tightly on to the 
corner board, which protruded about one-half 
inch from the clapboards on either side of the 
corner. ‘The slippery wood did not bother him 
much, and with no regard for his own safety, he 
reached the nest and, after some effort, was able 
to free the sparrow. 

Young Margey then put the bird in his pocket 
and started to descend. His trip downward was 
a thrilling one and persons who watched the feat 
were fearing for his safety, for one misstep or slip 
of the hand and he would have been dashed to 
the stone walks below. 

Within a few minutes the boy reached the 
ground and took the bird from his pocket. He 
found it was stunned, but finally revived it and 
threw it into the air. 

Mother sparrow flew around for a few minutes 
and then went to her little ones who were calling 
loudly for their parent, and John went his way, a 
happier boy for doing this act of mercy in saving 
a little sparrow and her babies from a lingering 
and miserable death. 


Topsy and Her Friend 


A family living in a small village in Vermont 
moved from their old home to another village 
about fifty miles away. They took with them 
the dog, but left the cat behind after obtaining 
from the new owner a promise that he would take 
good care of Topsy. 

Topsy and the dog, Fido, were good friends and 
had lived and played together for several years. 
When the family was settled in their new home 
they noticed that Fido seemed lonesome. Fre- 
quently he would go around the house and barn 
as if searching for someone, and then would go 
out to the road and look in the direction of the 
old home. 

One evening the family were talking about his 
actions, and he came up to his master as if to 
listen to what was being said about him. Patting 
him on the head, the man said: 


‘““You are lonesome, old fellow; I am sorry for 
you. You had better go after Topsy, your old 
playmate.” 

Next morning the dog was missing. Four — 
days afterward he appeared with the cat; and 
both manifested great joy at seeing all the family. 

“Don’t wag your tail off,’”’ said Tom, the oldest 
boy, who was really acting about as happy as the 
dog and the cat. 

The family inquired of the owner of their old 
home as to what day the dog appeared there and 
how he acted. They learned that he arrived at 
the old home the second day after he disappeared. 
Both Fido and Topsy were very glad to see each 
other. Fido went to the watering-trough near 
the barn, took a good drink, and then the two 
went toward the new home. 

Many people along the way had seen them, 
and Fido had to fight several battles with ae 
dogs who attacked the cat. 

What language do you think they talked sO as 
to understand each other?—The Catholic News. 


How I Went to the Club 


The ladies’ club of my town has some very nice 
times, and I have heard my mistress talk about 
them so much that I have been wanting for 
some time to go to one of the meetings, but she 
has never asked me. There was a Christmas 
party for the children of the members and a 
Christmas tree, but nobody seemed to think a 
little tiger cat would care to go. I could not tell 
her in her language how I felt about it, and she 
did not understand me when I spoke to her about 
it in my language. The other day when I knew 
she was going to a club meeting I kept very quiet 
until she got up the street a little way, and then I 
followed, just a little behind her, for I did not 
know where the ladies meet. She didn’t see me 
until she reached the club room, and then 
someone asked her if she knew I was there. It 
was such fun to surprise her! 

I have a number of pretty tricks and am always 
glad to entertain people, so when I was taken up 
where they could all see me, I stood on my head 
and turned over, shook hands with some of the 
members, and.they seemed to be glad I came. 
When it was time for the speaker to begin there 
seemed nothing more for me to do, so I patted my 


start. 
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missy on the face and kissed her so she would 
know I had enjoyed it, and then curled up in her 
lap and staid all the afternoon. 

If I am ever invited to another meeting, or if 
I should invite myself again, perhaps I may be 
able to furnish a mewsical number for the pro- 
gram.—Jerry. 


Free Humane Literature 

Alan Pressley Wilson, Director, Society for 
Social Advance, cor. South Market and East 
Locust Streets, Marietta, Pennsylvania, has pub- 
lished a little slip entitled, “‘Sharing Burdens,”’ 
which he offers to send to any applicant free of 
_ cost or obligation. Mr. Wilson asks only that a 
stamp for return postage be sent to him with 
your request. These slips will fit into any size 
envelope and will prove valuable in encouraging 
humane education. Write to Mr. Wilson as 
above. 

Sharing Burdens 

Walking up a steep hill the other day my atten- 
tion was drawn to a horse trying vainly to move 
a heavy load. ‘The driver was kind in his efforts 
to assist the horse in getting up the hill but to no 
avail. For a time it seemed as though it would 
be impossible to reach the top of the incline in 
order that the goods with which the wagon was 
laden might be delivered. | | 

Then an unexpected thing happened. A pass- 
ing motor truck stopped and before the throng of 
onlookers knew what the chauffeur had in mind he 
had fastened one end of a stout rope to the rear 
of his machine and tied the free end to the front 
axle of the wagon. He jumped back into his car 
and threw in the clutch, calling to the horse to 
Up the hill moved the strange cavalcade 
and the cheers of the crowd evidenced their ap- 
preciation of the kind act. 

Here was the reverse of what we used to see in 
the days before the automobile was as depend- 
able: then, old Dobbin frequently pulled a dead 
car to the garage. Now he is coming back 
into his own, for it may be that the horse I saw 
helped had once performed a similar service for a 
~ erippled machine. 

‘“‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill 
the law of Christ,’? once admonished the great 


Apostle (Galatians 6: 2). We read this and our 
minds flee to the idea of bearing with a burdened 
person, rather than bearing a part of the load. 

But, were we to translate the passage, ‘‘Share 
ye one another’s burdens,’’? we would not do 
violence to the original, but would enter more into 
the spirit of St. Paul’s admonition.—Alan Press- 
ley Wilson. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of June the League received 
6045 cats, 521 dogs, 38 horses, and 61 smaller 
animals. We placed 77 dogs and 28 cats in good 
homes. 

One hundred and thirty-four emergency cases 
were attended to during the month. One of 
these was the rescue of a cat from the roof of a 
house. The cat had been there for several days 
and could not be reached by a ladder. He was 
caught in such a difficult place that it was neces- 
sary to rig up a platform and fasten it to a win- 
dow, then place a ladder up from the platform to 
the roof before they could get at him. Every 
sort of a delicacy that cats love was placed on the 
platform to tempt the cat to come down, such as 
salmon, catnip, etc., and, finally, he was 
tempted to make the descent on the ladder to the 


platform, much to the delight of the neighbors 


who were not only worried but tired out with the 
cat’s cries of distress. 

Among the horses which our agent succeeded 
in getting this month was a horse that has long 
been working at a railway station out of town; he 
was very tiredandlame. Heisnow at our Home 
of Rest for Horses and is very happy in the free- 
dom of the pastures; lying down, rolling and 
stretching himself out flat in the sun, and is 
evidently having the best time he has had since 
the early years of his life. 


Of the horses that our agent looked after last 
month the following are a few typical cases: 

Complaint of a little bay horse seen in Forest 
Hills. Report: This horse had a corn on his 
foot. He is being given treatment which will re- 
lieve the condition. 
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One of the most remarkable rescues of the 
month was that of a cat on Eliot St. in the 
city which had been heard crying for some days, 
but no one could locate the sound. It seemed to 
be in one of the chimneys, and Mrs. McCulloch, 
our agent, took charge of the case, going and lis- 
tening and spending hours of her time trying to 
find out where the cat was. At length she dis- 
covered it was deep down in a chimney, and all 
she could see of the cat was two burning eyes. 
Food was thrown down, and milk was lowered in 
a paper box. A flue below where the cat was was 
cleaned out in hopes that they could reach the 
cat but the poor creature was too frightened to 
come to an outlet of that sort. A small ladder 
was put down the chimney hoping the cat would 
climb to safety in that way but he evidently did 
not understand that it was intended to help him 
and he would not come up the ladder. Mr. 
Farwell, another one of our agents, joined Mrs. 
MeCulloch, and with his knowledge of measure- 
ments he finally located a place that could be 
broken through, into the chimney, which the 
owner of the house consented to have done. Mrs. 
McCulloch lowered some food in a cloth tied to a 
string, and threw it down this hole; she knew by 
the tightening of the string that the cat clutched 
the food. By drawing the food along with a 
cord the cat was led near enough the opening for 
Mrs. McCulloch, to get hold it and drag it out to 
safety. It proved to be a very fine Angora cat 
belonging to a woman on the top floor of the 
house. It had been missing for fifteen days but 
the owner had no idea where to look for it. 
When the cat was rescued it was nearly starved 
to death, and the owner said that 1t was only 
about half the size it had been before it disap- 
peared. It was an old cat she had had for sixteen 
years and she was exceedingly grateful for the 
persistence which our agents showed in rescuing 
the cat. 


When we reach that stage of spiritual develop- 
ment where we can extend the same tender con- 
sideration and loving patience to a homeless 
stray that we accord so freely to our own house 
pets, we are entitled to feel encouraged about 
ourselves. 


Report of the Branches 
The number of animals cared for at the dif- 
ferent Branches during the month were as fol- 
lows :— 
Industrial School, 39 North Bennett St.... 86 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore St., Cam- 


bridge «1.05 329% wala * Pe 103 
Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Ave........ 209 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 

ton Ste. ae a 121 
East Boston, 341 Meridian St... ...7 7 7 55 

Totaloo 0S. 2) rr 574 


—Miss Margaret C. Starbuck. 


Work for Horses 

Our local agent, who looks up horses com- 
plained of to the League, has found a number of 
them that certainly needed to be taken at once 
from their owners. In one case a horse was com- 
plained of in Woburn. He had asore mouth and 
had been abused so badly that he had become 
vicious and was therefore a bad kicker, and 
likely to be sold from one man to another. Each 
man getting him would treat him more and more 
harshly until he would be finally worn out. Our 
agent paid seven dollars and had him mercifully 
put to death. 

A horse was found in a coal peddler’s wagon in 
South Boston with an incurable lameness, caused 
by slipping on the ice. By paying five dollars he 
was at once taken from his owner and from all 
future misery. : ‘ 

Another horse which had been used as a small 
saddle horse in Wakefield was taken from his 
owner. He was thin, lame, and badly afflicted 
with heaves. By paying seven dollars we got 
possession of him. 

A horse used by a contractor in Roxbury was 
old, thin, and overworked, also was underfed. 
We got him for seven dollars. 

A blind horse with ringbones on all four feet 
was purchased for five dollars and taken at once 
away from his owner. 

An old, thin, and miserable horse found at 
work in Malden was secured by our agent, also 
another of the same description on a farm in Med- 
way that was so badly afflicted by canker that 
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the owner was persuaded to have the horse put to 
death without asking payment for it. 

Complaint of horse seen in Berkeley Street 
that seemed to be very stiff, and old, and walked 
as if every step pained him. Report: This 
horse had dropped soles, had been foundered, 
and was in no condition to work. Owner was 
persuaded to give him up to our agent. 

Complaint of horse seen on Summer Street in 
express wagon, delivering boxes. Everything 
about him was wrong. Our agent found this 
horse and persuaded the owner to give him up as 
he was absolutely unfit for work. 

Complaint of horse in furniture wagon, very 
lame, and ill-fitting harness. This horse was 
looked up and it was found that the lameness 
was caused by the horse shoer, who, when shoe- 
ing this horse cut into the sensitive part of the 
foot. Our agent saw to it that this foot was 
treated, had the harness repaired, and the horse 
is now traveling very well. 

Complaint of fruit peddler’s horse, very poor, 
and in bad condition generally. Our agent se- 
cured him by payment of five dollars. 

Complaint made of horse that seemed very old 
and weak. Our agent found he was not old, but 
had been sick with pneumonia and had been put 
to work too soon. He has been taken from work 
and will be given rest and treatment until he is 
able to work again. 

We have many more cases and reports in our 
files of slips that are handed in to us by our agent 
weekly. Besides the horses reported above, 
our agent secured a number of other horses that 
will do no more work; a number that have 
been visited, their troubles remedied in harness, 
and treatment suggested for the troubles they 
had. . 

Our agent looks up cases, and visits horses in 
and out of their stables every day, and all day, 
and it would be impossible for us in this column 
to begin to give the amount of suffering that is 
saved through this branch of our work. 


Our Reconstruction Fund 
We made what we considered a modest appeal 
a few months ago for $25,000 to help us meet the 
heavy expenses brought upon us by the Stuart 
Street extension. 
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We asked for $25,000 and have received so far 
about $13,000. After our twenty-two years of 
efficient work, extending all through Boston and 
its adjoining cities and towns, in which work 
more than half a million animals have been 
rescued from suffering, and many thousands of 
humane papers and stories circulated in every 
quarter of the globe, is it strange that we are 
disappointed in not receiving a more generous 
response to our urgent appeal? 

Will not everyone who sympathizes with the 
suffering inflicted on our useful fourfooted friends 
and helpers, and who wishes to see justice done 
them, try to do something for us this summer?— 


Ni EE 


We would like our friends to consider the fact 
that we have an immense work to do all through 
the summer and very few donations to help us 
carry it on. 


BREWER, Maine, June 6, 1922. 

Dear Madam:—Enclosed you will find two 
dollars, one for membership, and one for your 
paper, Our Fourfooted Friends. I certainly 
wish I could send twenty-two instead of two 
dollars. I think you do a wonderful work, and I 
wish I could help you more, but who can tell, 
some day I may be able to, and if that day ever 
comes you can rest assured I will. My faithful 
little ‘‘Pal’’ I had over nine years is resting at 
Pine Ridge, and I hope to visit his little grave 
before long. May your work go on being very 
successful in every way is the wish of your sin- 
cere friend.—8. C. 

Auausta, Matng, June 12, 1922. 

Dear Mrs. Smith:—I have just received your 
new report. Thank you kindly for sending it. 
I wish I wasn’t so poor financially as I would so 
like to be able to give a sum that would count. 
Such work as your League is doing deserves all 
the help that it can possibly have. And if I 
had money I would see that you had some while I 
lived. Whenever I have money that I can spare 
I will see that the League hasit. The check en- 
closed is to use for whatever seems best to you. 
I have five dear kittens and a snappy little Fox 
Terrier, but she is cunning! And I love them all 
alike. Sincerely yours,—E. A. M. 
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:BROWNIE. 


In the work of the League along the beaches 
our agents have found sympathetic assistance 
from police officer, Daniel J. Murphy of Win- 
throp. We were glad to learn that he received a 
silver medal in May as a suitable recognition of 
his daring rescue of a girl from the ocean. Mr. 
Murphy has a very kind heart for animals and 
such men you may be sure will be kind to human 
beings. As an illustration of this we give the 
following incident with a photograph of the dog 
that Mr. Murphy relieved. 

Last winter a large dog named Brownie, be- 
longing to the children of Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Barry of 66 Shore Drive, cut his foot very severely 
on a piece of glass. Patrolman Murphy saw the 
blood prints in the snow and found the dog suf- 
fering, so he fixed him up with ‘‘first aid”’ and 
saved his life, as he would soon have bled to death. 


In one day last month our agents brought in 
121 animals, all of these having been reported to 
the League with requests to send forthem. This 
is not as many calls as we sometimes attend to in 
one day but out of these, sixteen were emergency 
cases,—for example, the men went to Chelsea for 
a cat with broken legs; to Charlestown for a badly 


injured cat; to Roxbury for a cat with its foot cut 
off; to Dorchester for a cat high up in a tree; in 
the City to get a cat out of an air shaft; to Cam- 
bridge for an injured cat; to South Boston for a 
dog that had been run over. Another cat was 
rescued from a sewer; this cat had been for hours 
crying down in the sewer so when our agent got 
there a crowd had collected and had to be kept 
back. It took Mr. Stanley, our agent, several 
hours to get the cat; it had crawled into a pipe on 
a level with two feet of water and was very glad 
and happy when rescued. : 


Visiting Days 

At Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses, instead 
of one specially appointed day for visitors, the | 
president and directors of the Animal Rescue 
League sent out invitations for four afternoon 
teas in June. Conveyances were at the Charles 
River Bridge to carry visitors directly to the 
Bungalow where tea and light refreshments were 
served. The visitors then had an opportunity to 
inspect the horses and visit the picturesque 
cemetery, and every one who came seemed to 
enjoy the occasion. 

This Dedham branch of the Animal Rescue 
League is devoted to the work for horses, and 
open at all times for visitors. At this time of the 
year, 1t is especially attractive. 

The summer house, on a ledge of rode is 
furnished with a table and chairs so that visitors 
can rest quietly and, if they choose to. bring a 
lunch, can have a little picnic there very com- 
fortably and pleasantly. | 


The 8. P. C. C. took charge of a family of 
four children recently while their mother, a de- 
serted wife, 1s in the hospital. The agent of the 
Society was thoughtful and humane enough to 
bring the children’s pet dog to Carver Street to be 
taken care of until the family is together again. 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Home exclusively for Birds. Personal attention. 


Established 12 years. 


MISS DEAN, 120 Chandler St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Copley 7923W 
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THIS MAKES A FINE CHANGE 


SPRATT’S RODNIM 


A dog likes a change of diet quite as much as a human be- 
ing, but to be of benefit to him the change he is given must 
be such as to still supply something which suits his doggy 
constitution. 


They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
ude IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 

The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 244. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual Care. Large Runs. Cars pass the door. 


CROFT REGIS 
Washington and Gage Sts., Dedham 


Tel. Connection. 
Formerly The Park Pollard Experimental Farm. 


SPRATT’S RODNIM is an ideal change from the staple 
dog cake diet. Not only does it contain special food ele- 
ments but the form in which it is given can be varied. 


Either dry, mixed with water or gravy, or added to a dish 
of cooked vegetables, it is always relished by the large and 


medium breeds. Give it, say, twice a week. 


Spratt’s Patent Ltd., Newark N. J. 


San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Montreal, Canada 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Office Hours: 
11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


Telephone 
Beach 243 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. 


Now used by over thirty 


leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 
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FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls madein 1921 . } , : 
Number of animals collected : ; 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number of cases of small animals treated in 1921 . . . . . . .. of Lie Ra ag 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1921. . . . . . .« « ~~. ~~ 600 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1920350) 2 ne Oe 
Number of horses given vacations pe ne a argh aos haley sls See ee OF 42 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


~ 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . .. 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


